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hence on its educational side it was the narrowest form of
vocational training the world has ever seen. There was
no incentive for a boy to rise above a certain level, and
no freedom of intercourse amongst the different occupa-
tions. In this narrow vocational system there was no
idea of general culture or of study for the sake of study,
nor was there the possibility of new avenues of learning
being opened up. The individual was being educated
not so much for his own sake as for the sake of society^
and individualism had very little scope, if any, for
development.
Brahmanic education, as well as other forms of
education in India, looked to the past for its ideals rather
than to the future. Whatever variations or new ideas
were permitted within Brahmanism, it was always on the
two conditions that the absolute authority of the Vedas
should be recognized, and also the supremacy of the
Brahman priesthood. And so in education also it was
the ideals of the past which ever governed its develop-
ment. The duty of the teacher was to pass on as nearly
as he himself had received it the mass of tradition which ^
had been handed down from past ages. As this increased
in bulk, and specialization became necessary, it was
still the past to which the student was taught to look for
guidance, and the ancient standards were regarded as
authoritative. Thus in grammar, after the great work of
Panini and Patanjali the science became fixed, and though
an enormous number of works on grammar have been
written in India since, it was always recognized that these
ancient authorities must not be departed from. Educa-
tion also became stereotyped, and the same methods which
were followed hundred of years before the Christian era
continued with little change down to modern times.